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Wages and Inflation 


By JOHAN NYKOPP, 
General Manager of the Federation of Finnish Employers 


The July issue of the American Magazine Fortune contains an article 
entitled the »Sickness of Inflation», written by the former general 
manager of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Mr. Allan Sproul. 
The author refers in his article to wage negotiations in the United States 
and says: »When management and labor sit down at the bargaining 
table to negotiate concerning wages and other terms of employment, 
they are dividing up a chunk of the national product and quite a few 
of us are not represented.» These not represented are the consumers 
who took no part in dividing up the pot. »If prices are never to be per- 
mitted or encouraged to decline, even making allowance for diffe- 
rences in the quality of products, we are ascending the inflationary 
ladder. If wages or cost-increasing benefits to labor must go up in 
good times as well as bad, we are climbing the same ladder», says 
Mr. Sproul, and adds that in the States the competition of neither 
prices nor wages is sufficiently free to stop a similar development. 
He quotes the example of the automobile industry and points out that 
something must be wrong when last autumn’s wage settlement for this 
industry was hailed as a check to inflation. The agreement entailed 
increased costs (a raise of 10-12 cents per hour in wages) which 
resulted in increased automobile prices »in the midst of the worst 
automobile year in a decade». 

The American steel strike provides another example of wage develop- 
ments in the United States. According to the NEW YORK TIMES the 
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average hourly earnings of steel workers since the war have risen from 
$ 1.18 to $ 3.10, i.e. 163 per cent, which implies a faster wage increase 
than in any other American industry. Steel workers now demand an 
increase of 15 cents per hour, that is to say approximately 5 per cent. 

The price of American steel has increased since the war from $ 50 
to $ 150 per ton, which is nearly four times more than the general average 
rise in American price level since the war. 

The steel workers point out that the increase in productivity in recent 
years in the American steel industry permits a considerable wage increase 
without a price increase. This is denied by the representatives of the 
industry. Furthermore, the employers underline that any wage increases 
within the steel industry would most probably become prejudicial to 
the next round of bargaining in the other key industries. Commenting 
on the unwillingness to compromise shown by the American steel indus- 
try, THE ECONOMIST wrote that the industry considers it »more 
important to establish the principle that wage increases must not 
always be taken as a God-given right . . .» 

In earlier debates of American stabilisation and wage policy there has 
hardly been any particular concern for the possible effects of the economic 
policy on the international competitive strength of American industry. 
Now, however, the fear is repeatedly expressed that the ever increasing 
wage costs in the States will seriously weaken the competitiveness of 
American industry. Since the war, partly thanks to American capital 
investment, European industries have reached a technical level which in 
many branches is equal to that of the most modern American industries. 
With a wage level that in the leading European industries amounts to 
only half of the American, European competition is being felt more and 
more in all fields. The rapid expansion of European automobile exports 
to the U.S. is a typical example of this development. 

All this shows how seriously the leading financial and industrial 
power of the world regards the danger of »creeping inflation» and its 
effects on the international position of the dollar if the wage policy 
followed since the war is allowed to continue. 

The points raised in the American debate are applicable to most other 
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The course of some costs and prices in the Finnish industries 
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industrial countries, even if on a different scale. In a country like Finland, 
with its limited resources and great dependence on the world market 
where free prices constitute an effective obstacle to unilateral cost increases, 
there is still more reason than in the great industrial countries to beware 
of a »creeping» costs inflation. 

On the Finnish labour market, the building workers’ strike in the 
early summer was a fresh example of wage demands presented without 
regard for the consumers’ ability to pay. Building workers struck with 
exceptional demands for wage increases and shorter working hours, and 
this in spite of the fact that the price of housing had already, as a result 
of increased building costs, reached the level where existing housing stan- 
dards cannot be maintained without large annual Government subsidies in 
the form of cheap loans. Of the total area of housing under construction 
in 1958, over 25 per cent is Government financed. The Government contri- 
bution in 1958 totalled 7 100 million marks in the form of loans at 1 per cent. 
During the strike the workers claimed that the rate of interest,and not high 
building costs, was responsible for the high price of dwellings. It was 
not mentioned that the interest is counted on the capital invested in 
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houses, the total amount of which is mainly determined by the cost of 
building. 

The final outcome of the strike, a 5 per cent wage increase (inclusive 
of the 3 per cent increase already accorded other industries this year), 
must be assessed against the background that the settlement fixes 
wages for both the current and next year’s building season, i.e. to the 
end of 1960, which naturally modifies the effects of the agreement on 
economic life in general. One fact remains, however: although every 
effort should be made to reduce the cost of building and to lower the 
need of government subsidies for further housing construction, the 
increase in wages has the contrary effect. 

The effect of wage increases on the price level of industrial products 
since 1954 is illustrated by the diagram. | 

The diagram shows that the prices of industrial products in 1954 and 
1955, in spite of continually rising wages and, during the third quarter 
of 1955, somewhat increased raw material prices, remained below the 
price level of January 1954. After the wage increases following the 
General Strike in 1956, industrial prices began to rise, although no more 
than raw material prices which also had risen considerably. Only after the 
devaluation of autumn 1957 did the prices of both raw materials and 
industrial products rise sharply, but even then they did not quite catch 
up with the rise in wages since the General Strike. Last year, wages 
again showed a much more sharply rising curve that in 1957. The prices 
of industrial products rose early in 1958 but dropped again in the second 
quarter of the year, since when only small fluctuations have occurred. 
The wage increase in 1958 was partly compensated by the reduction in 
raw material prices. 

The diagram shows clearly how untenable the situation was for 
industry in the period between the General Strike and the devaluation. 
It also shows how the industrial price level has stabilised since the 
devaluation. 

The following statistical data compiled by the Economic Research 


Centre illustrate the narrow margins with which Finnish industries have 


operated in recent years (the data are based on a good 550 enterprises, 
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F with an aggregate total of approx. 225 ooo workers). Unfortunately, no 
reliable data are available yet for 1958. 





























fee oth ado OM ed OR SB 
Taxes & Gross Gross 
: Year oe . tax profit Depre- surplus 
| sited reserves | (A+B) —— (C+D) 
4 
} per cent of turnover excluding sales tax or production tax 
‘ 1947 2.6 3.3 5.9 1.3 7.2 
1948 2.4 2.8 5.2 1.2 6.4 
1949 2.5 3.2 5.7 1.5 7.2 
1950 2.6 3.9 6.5 1.8 8.3 
1951 2.3 3.4 5.7 1.5 7.1 
1952 1.6 3.6 5-3 1.7 7.0 
1953 1.7 3.4 5 2.8 7:9 
1954 2.0 2.9 4.9 2.4 7.3 
1955 2.1 3.1 5.2 2.5 7:7 
1956 1.7 3.0 4.7 3.1 7.8 
1957 1.4 2.6 4.0 4.3 8.3 


An inquiry by the Swedish Skandinaviska Banken, entitled »Company 


Balance Sheets for 1958», published in that bank’s quarterly in July, 

. enables interesting comparisons with Sweden. The inquiry covered some 

7 100 important Swedish joint-stock companies representing different 
industries, with an aggregate annual turnover of approx. 14 billion 
kronor and a total payroll of about 270 ooo. 

The introduction to the inquiry points out that »the development 
last year reflected the weakening of economic trends that began in 1957 
and continued broadly speaking throughout 1958. In 1958, the increase 
in industrial production in Sweden came to a halt, foreign trade decreased, 
and employment was considerably lower than in 1957. Instead, a con- 
siderable rise was noted in investments, not least within industry.» 

The total wage bill showed a further increase of 3.6 per cent. The 
number employed dropped at the same time by 2 per cent compared 
with the year before, which’ implies that the take home earnings of the 
employed rose by no less than 5.7 per cent. Taking into account all the 





other production costs, it has not been possible, the inquiry states, to 
compensate for rising wage costs by reduction of other costs. Conse- 
quently, the net profits of the companies decreased although, with 
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taxes and depreciation deducted, it was still 3.6 per cent of the total 
turnover. 

- According to »Konjunkturlaget hdsten 1958», published by the 
Swedish Business Trends Institute, the gross profits! of Swedish 
industries in 1954-1957 amounted to just over 18 per cent. The calcula- 
tion for 1958 suggests a somewhat lower figure. Although the calculation 
basis is slightly different from that applied in Finland, the data provide a 
clear indication of the operating margins of Swedish industries compared 
with Finnish. According to the same source, 54 per cent of the Swedish 
enterprises had a financial savings surplus in 1957. 

In Finland, in spite of the recession, the wage-earnings of male 
industrial workers rose during 1958 by 4.9 per cent. As a considerable 
proportion of industrial capacity was unutilized, the increase in pro- 
ductivity is assessed at less than one per cent last year. 

How long will the persistent rise in the wage level be able to continue 
without inflation unless more consideration than hitherto is devoted to 
business trends? Furthermore, industry’s profit margin is getting more 
and more narrow by the continuous trend of growing taxation. The 
workers answer this question by referring to the increase in product- 
ivity, i.e. increase in production result per working hour. But a process 
like that requires apart from full utilization of the production apparatus, 
increased investment to enable further rationalization. The best condi- 
tions for new investment in industry is doubtless created by generous 
depreciation rights. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that in the United States the 
percentage represented by depreciation in total turnover has shown a 
steady rise in recent years. In 1953, an estimated 6—7 per cent of total 
industrial turnover figured as depreciation. In 1958 the percentage was 
approx. 8—9 per cent of total turnover. 

Write-offs, far from being taxes refunded to industry, are in reality tax 


credits which in due course — when the depreciation is complete — will 
" The gross profit is defined as follows: »the value of production for sale less indirect 
taxes on this production and current expenses for raw materials, fuel, electric energy, wages 


and salaries. This implies e.g. that certain current expenses for sale and administration are not 
deducted.» 
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be re-paid in the form of correspondingly higher taxes. In Finland the 
allowance for depreciation has for a considerable period constituted too 
low a percentage of industrial gross profits. Only in recent years has 
there been a change for the better. However, improved write-off 
rules have already sparked protests from politicians. But a return to 
the previous conditions would exert a directly negative effect on 
wage and employment policy. Industry would fail to maintain an 
adequate rate of advance. In the struggle against unemployment tax-free 
depreciation is a financial policy much cheaper for the Government 
than unemployment relief work and the dole. Workers should remember 
that every reduction in write-off allowances for industry retards the pace 
of industrial development and reduces the chances of better wages and 
new jobs. 

In a discussion on wages and inflation in Sweden it is emphasized! 
that Sweden has so far been able to pay higher wages than most of the 
European industries, thanks to the high degree of productivity of 
Swedish industries. At the same time, however, a warning is pro- 
nounced against expanding the public sector at the expense of industrial 
investment and development to a point where the lead in wages 
can no longer be maintained. If, in spite of that point being reached 
wages would continue to rise regardless of business trends, the result 
would be inflation. If the value of money is to be preserved the choice 
lies between either increased Gowernment spending and a stagnatory 
wage level or limitation of public expenditure and a lessening of the 
burden of taxation on industry which would enable the industry to go 
ahead increasing productivity and improving the standard of living 
of the worker. 

The warnings issued in Sweden are applicable even more in Finland. 
Here, industrial expansion at the quickest possible pace and preservation 
of international competitive ability constitute the central problem of 
economic policy. 


1 Erik Lundberg: »Kapitalbildningen och knappheten pa sparande», Skandinaviska 
Banken quarterly n:o 3, 1959. 
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Commercial Banks’ Own Funds 
and the Bank Act 


By O. TOIKKA, 


Chief General Manager 
of Pohjoismaiden Yhdyspankki/Nordiska Féreningsbanken 


The detrimental effects of inflation of money capital are generally 
recognized. In banking inflation has worked to keep deposits from 
increasing in ratio to the decrease in the value of money — to say nothing 
of the increase that should have occurred in the course of normal 
economic development. Consequently, the credit accommodation and 
operating capacity of the banks have considerably deteriorated. But it is 
not always remembered that inflation has confronted the banks with 
many more problems, some of them of the first importance. 

Among the most difficult is the problem of the commercial banks’ 
own funds and increasing them; one of the principal duties of a bank is 
to secure its liquidity. 

In many more developed countries such as Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, France, Switzerland and the United States bank liquidity is not 
governed by legislation; the management of the bank is held responsible. 
This was the case in Finland also up to 1933, when the present Bank Act 
was passed, as a result of the bitter experience gained during the Great 
Depression and primarily following the corresponding legislation in 
Sweden. This Act is still in force for the most part. It contains detailed 
stipulations as to the ratio of own funds to liabilities. 

The Bank Act (§ 7) stipulated originally that the share capital and 
reserve funds of the bank should together total not less than one-tenth 
of the bank’s liabilities, bank guarantees being counted at half their value. 
It should be noted that the minimum total of own funds was made 
entirely dependent on the total liabilities and not at all, although this is 
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of very great importance, on how the bank’s funds are invested. During 
the war and immediate post-war years, due to inflation, the banks’ obliga- 
tions grew rapidly. As it was difficult to issue new shares in the excep- 
tional circumstances, the provisions of the Bank Act had to be tempo- 
rarily amended and modified on several occasions. At the same time, the 
principle itself was also revised: in modifying the clauses certain invest- 
ments were considered in addition to the obligations. 

The table below provides some numerical data on the development 
of the commercial banks’ own funds in Finland: 


Commercial banks’ own funds 


Per cent of Per cent of 

Year Mill. mk deposits by the balance sheet 

public total 
1933 1 499 23.1 15.6 
1938 I 522 16.0 11.5 
1943 2554 13.8 9.6 
1953 9 346 9.1 6.5 
1958 15 505 9.6 6.4 
1959/VI 15 875 8.8 6.3 


The proportionate drop in own funds looks terrifying, but the figures 
to be given below provide a very different picture. 

Unwillingness to continue with temporary modifications of the Bank 
Act was fully understandable, and a couple of years ago steps were taken 
finally to reform this section of the Act. In support of the amendment it 
was argued that the requirements in the 1933 Act had been set too high 
without a detailed investigation — the same was found to be the case in 
a few other countries whose legislation had served as an example at the 
time. In addition, in several other countries, e.g. England and France, 
banks’ own funds had sunk to a relatively much lower proportion than 
in Finland. Experience seemed to justify changing the requirements 
without any risk. The amendments were easier to accept when it was 
known that the banks’ own funds were considerably greater in reality 
than the balance sheets showed; invisible reserves had been created both 
in real estate and, through depreciation rights, in some other assets. 

The pertinent section of the Bank Act was changed last year, and the 
amendment, intended to have a more permanent character than the 
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earlier provision, entered into force as from the, beginning of 1959. 
Under its terms, the liabilities of the bank, with bank guarantees reckoned 
at half their value, may reach the following maximum: share capital and 
reserve funds together multiplied by fifteen plus the bank’s cash funds, 
its claims on the State at bookkeeping value, its claims on other banks 
and the bookkeeping values of bonds issued by communes, unions of 











communes, and congregations and held by the bank. The Bank Inspecto- 
rate has the right, with reference to the bank’s liquidity, to grant the 
bank, upon request, permission to multiply its share capital and reserve 
funds for this purpose by a maximum of twenty; the Ministry of Finance 
may permit multiplication by up to 25 times. 

Until a couple of years ago, when the amendment was drafted, this 
was considered fairly adequate. Subsequently, the situation has changed 
essentially, due to the considerable increase in bank balance sheets. If 
banking operations go on expanding, as is to be hoped, only two alterna- 
tives remain under the present law: either the banks will soon be depen- 
dent on the special permission which can be sought from the Bank 
Inspectorate or the Ministry of Finance; or their own funds must be 
increased. The former alternative offers a painless remedy for the time 
being, but problems should not be solved by temporary arrangements or 
resort to special permission if it is known with fair certainty that the 
situation will remain permanent. As regards the latter alternative, i.e. 
increasing own funds, there are several possible courses. But in practice 
it is difficult to find a satisfactory answer within the limits of the present 
Bank Act. 

It would seem natural to increase own funds by issuing shares in the 
normal way. But this is not as simple as it sounds. According to current 
stock exchange quotations, bank shares pay 7 to 8.5 per cent. To guarantee 
a new stock issue the shares should give a slightly better yield, 
approximately 10 per cent (calculated on the price paid for the shares, 
not the nominal value). As the dividend is paid on net profits and the 
taxes of the commercial banks at present amount to nearly 60 per cent of 
taxable income, the funds raised by issuing shares would cost the banks 
up to 25 per cent annually. By way of comparison it may be mentioned 
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that funds raised by share issues in Sweden are calculated to cost the 
banks some 20 per cent. Hence, new share issues imply business at a loss 
to our commercial banks, a transaction resorted to under compulsion 
only. Furthermore, would it be appropriate for banks to issue new shares 
only to comply with the Bank Act at a time when investment capital 
and long-term credits should be accumulated for numerous urgent 
production needs of vital importance? 





The own funds referred to in the Act can of course be increased also 
by transfers from profits to reserve funds, but this is a slow way of 
increasing own funds. Big commercial enterprises, the banks naturally 
make considerable profits, but not enough to maintain their own funds 
at the level laid down in the Bank Act. It is fairly generally believed that 
Finnish banks have a big interest margin, much bigger than abroad, and 
that the banks accumulate considerable capital in this way. Such is not 
the case. It should be borne in mind, firstly, that many foreign banks 
charge a commission on loans, a commission that does not exist in 
Finland; here commission on lending is charged for cheque account 
; overdrafts only, and the commission is included in the interest rate 

quoted. Secondly, Finnish banks have nothing like the same amount in 
deposits without interest that is general abroad. These are reasons why 

the interest margin of foreign banks looks smaller than it really is. On 
, the other hand, through force of circumstances, the interest margin in 
Finland must be bigger for the present than it is abroad as bank balance 
sheets are relatively small because of inflation, and a considerable part of 
their costs are so-called fixed costs. This has prevented further narrowing 
of the interest margin. It must not be forgotten in considering the 
interest margin of commercial banks that they must continue to provide 
against risks. If a commercial bank ceases to take risks in credit granting 
it gradually loses its identity as a commercial bank. 

Own funds could easily be increased by raising the values of real 
estate, and this is doubtless feasible in view of its real value. But here 
again the Bank Act sets up an obstacle; Section 13 stipulates that, if the 
bookkeeping value of bank buildings and of the shares of the bank’s real 
estate company plus the credit granted by the bank to such a company 
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ageregately total over half the amount of the bank’s share capital and 
reserve funds, the permission of the Bank Inspectorate must be obtained 
for additional funds to purchase real estate and shares of the real estate 
company. Although this section also was considerably modified from 
the beginning of 1959, it is still severe, much more so than is usual in 
other countries and more so than for other monetary institutions in 
Finland. 

For these reasons it should be considered whether the said sections 
of the Bank Act should not be reformed again. It would be easy to amend 
at least the real estate provisions, and it would not be impossible to 
change the liquidity clause either. This is shown by the amount of banks’ 
own funds in many other countries: 


Commercial banks’ own funds in some countries at the end of 1958 


per cent of per cent of 

deposits by the _ balance sheet 
public total 
Sweden 8.0 6.4 
Norway 7.6 6.5 

Western Germany (the biggest 

three commercial banks) 6.4 4.6 
England (»the big five») 3.0 2.6 
Finland 9.6 6.4 


The table shows that, in spite of what has been said of the 
development of the banks’ own funds in Finland, the situation is no 
worse than in many other countries. There are of course countries rich 
in capital where the percentages are considerably higher, but the reverse 
is also true and we are not at all in bad company. Requirements in Finland 
should hardly be set two or three times as high as those accepted now 
e.g. in England and Germany. Moreover, practice has shown that quite a 
low level of own funds is adequate to safeguard the interests of 
depositors. 


In addition, and perhaps above all, it should be considered whether, 
as has previously been publicly suggested, the Bank Act could be 
amended to give commercial banks the right to issue debenture stock 
like mortgage banks, and to permit these issues, provided the Ministry 
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of Finance has accepted the loan conditions, to be counted in the banks’ 
own funds in liquidity calculations. 

The legislation on debentures requires revision not only as far as the 
banks are concerned but in other respects too. Whatever form the 
amendment takes, debentures would reinforce the solidity of the banks 
in the same way as shares, as their holders have lower claim priority on 
the funds of the issuing company than the rest of the company’s creditors. 
The interest on debenture stock, again, depends on the profit and/or 
the dividend to be paid, which makes the debenture comparable to a 
preference share. A debenture must be considered a promissory note 
— it carries no voting right at company meetings — and, most important, 
it is not liable to double taxation like ordinary shares. 

If the stipulations of these two sections of the Bank Act are not 
radically amended serious consideration should be given to increasing 
the banks’ own funds by means of debentures, amending the Bank Act 
on this point, and to the possibility of issuing debentures. 
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The Economic Situation 


During the spring and summer economic life in Finland has been 
characterized by growing confidence. The business cycle has continued 
to show an upward trend and everything indicates that we are heading 
for a boom. The rise in production is expected to persist, and it is calcu- 
lated that the national product in 1959 will be at least 4 per cent greater 
than last year; hence the volume of production has returned to the pre- 
recession level. In the first place the rise is the result of increased demand 
for consumer goods, more vigorous building activity and lively exports of 
sawn timber. Although the market for woodworking industry products is 
not unqualifiedly favourable — production is still restricted by agreement 
in many branches — the demand for raw timber will be relatively lively 
throughout the autumn and winter. Consequently, during the critical 
period November—April, employment will probably be higher than 
during the corresponding period a year ago. On the other hand, the 
structural causes of unemployment remain, and state finances will 
accordingly still suffer the strain although to a lower degree than last 
year. The extent to which the price level will be influenced by economic 
trends is too uncertain to define: a rising trend always contains latent 
inflationary forces that are released eventually. 

Internationally seen, it can be said that the recession is over. In 
Western Europe the development has been favourable although slower 
than in the United States where production and trade had reached by the 
half-year a level that they had been expected to touch only at the yeat’s 
end. Judging by the ‘half-year balance sheets recently published by the 
big companies, exceptionally high profits are expected and this has for 
some time raised the quotations and increased trading on Wall Street. 
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The course of industrial production in some countries 
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There is, thus, every indication of a powerful boom — leaving aside the 
eventual consequences of the steel strike. American economists have long 
issued warnings against the creeping inflation going on at the moment 
in the States, which has essentially weakened the competitiveness of 
American industry compared with European. But irrespective of the 
price and wage increases that may ensue from the strike it is not expected 
— even if it lasts long — appreciably to disturb the trend. This did not 
occur in 1952 and 1956 either, when the foundry furnaces died down. 
Now, again, there are considerable stocks of steel available to industry 
and it will be some time before they are exhausted. 

From the Finnish point of view, however, the most remarkable thing 
perhaps is the upswing of the British economy. Since 1955 British 
industrial production has increased at the slow annual average rate of 
one per cent. Year after year there has been a persistent rise in prices and 
wages. This year, however, production has made good progress with a 
second quarter increase of nearly 4 per cent over the same period in 1958. 
The rise is expected to continue. Exports have also increased, and the 
currency situation improved, resulting in a strengthening of the inter- 
national position of the pound. As home demand is very high, which is 


seen e.g. in increasing sales of timber, and retail prices have remained 
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practically unchanged during the last eighteen months, this implies 
stabilization of the British economy. In Western Germany, where no lag 
was noted in the rise of industrial production even during the recession, 
the export order books of industry continue to grow: in February— April 
foreign orders were nearly a quarter higher than the year before. Even 
though imports also have increased greatly the export surplus is expected 
to be considerable. 

Remarkably enough, the general rise in production and the resulting 
heavy demand for raw materials has had no appreciable effect on world 
market prices. The Economist’s index of 17 raw materials (1952=100), 
still 91 in May, dropped in July to 86. Although the index since has risen 
to 87 points, it is only 21/, points higher than in October 1958 when raw 
material prices hit their lowest point for 9 years. The Moody index 
shows a similar development. One explanation for the stability of prices 
is the heavy increase in the production of important raw materials, a 
result, in turn, of economic aid to under-developed countries. The end- 
result now is over-production often with problematic consequences. 

Freight rates also remain low: the level is approximately that reached 
in connection with the marked post-Suez recession. Tonnage has grown 
although old ships are continuously being scrapped. During the first 
half of 1959 alone, 700000 dwt of the world’s tanker tonnage was 
scrapped, in addition to which 164 000 tons were converted to dry cargo. 
But the total of new vessels completed amounted to no less than 3 600 000 
dwt; tankers on order apparently total another 23.6 million dwt. 

Stocks and shares, on the other hand, have been on the rise in most 
countries. In the United States, Great Britain and Western Germany the 
increase since the beginning of 1959 has been 14, 9 and 47 per cent, 
respectively. In Sweden the rise is 25 per cent, and in this country 19 per 
cent. Hence the phenomenon is international and reflects current business 
optimism. 

At the same time as production has grown and trade gained in 
liveliness, it has been possible so far at least in all Western European 
countries to check the inflationary forces usually connected with rising 
trends. This is of special importance to the countries now engaged in the 
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formation of economic unions. Clearly, awareness of approaching com- 











mercial policy difficulties has enforced a degree of restrain in internal 
economic policy. 

Since the »Outer Seven» conference in Saltsjsbaden — where Finland 
also, with certain reservations, expressed readiness to join the free trade 
association as the eighth member — there has been a pause in European 
plans for integration. Even though no uncertainty exists about formation 
of a free trade area, the question of future co-ordination of commercial 
policy with that of the »Six» still remains unsolved. The difficulties 
involved should not be under-estimated. 

In our country the problem of first importance now is to adjust 
economic policy to enable adherence to a bigger economic grouping. 
This presupposes the ability to keep the price and wage level steady, to 
prevent the expansion of State expenditure and to give more considera- 
tion in fiscal legislation to the competitiveness of our industries. 


Foreign Trade 





A rise in business trends has characterized the recent development 
of Finnish foreign trade. For instance, the sales of practically all our 
main export products has increased and imports have begun to approach 
the record figures of three years ago. According to preliminary calcula- 
tions, the import volume for 1959 as a whole is expected to increase no 
less than 15 per cent against last year’s level, and the export volume 11 
per cent. Imports will increase in value to an estimated 260 000 million 
marks, even a little higher, and exports to approx. 262 ooo marks. Last 
year imports totalled 233 ooo million and exports 248 ooo million marks. 
The table shows the balance of payments during the last few years and 
an estimate for the current year. 

The export prices of Finnish products have remained roughly un- 
changed during the recent months, apart from the recent strengthening 
in the prices of round wood and certain types of sawn goods. However, 
the rise of the latter hitherto has only covered a part of the price reduction 
that occurred last year. For cellulose and paper it may be said that the 
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The structure of foreign trade January—June 
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1, Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products _1. Agricultural products 
2. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 2. Round timber 
3. Fuels and lubricants 3. Wood industry products 
4. Investment goods 4. Paper industry products 
5. Consumer’s goods 5. Metal-using industry products 


pressure on the price level has now been relieved to some extent and 
consumption of paper in the buying countries has simultaneously begun 
to increase. However, competition continues keen and so the chance of 
prices increasing is relatively slender; the unutilized part of production 
capacity is still quite high. 


Finland’s current balance of payments, 1 000 mill. mk 
Merchandise Other current Total 


items 
1959* +2 +10 +12 
1958 +14.3 +10.8 +25.1 
1957 —15.9 +141 — 18 
1956 —26.1 +13.1 —13.0 
1955 + 4.0 +10.6 +14.6 


The sales of sawn goods this year have given most cause for satis- 
faction. By the end of August sales totalled 870 000 stds, i.e. 70 000 stds 
more than in the whole of 1958. On the other hand, it should be borne in 
mind that our sawmills must sell over 900 000 stds this year to earn the 
same export income as last year. 

The increased liveliness of the sawn goods market naturally depends 
on many factors. The most important among them is the revival of 
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British housebuilding activity as a result of reduced interest rates and 











easier money. Another important factor is the improved competitiveness 
of Finnish sawmills since the devaluation, as is borne out by the following 
figures on imports of sawn goods into the United Kingdom. Incidentally, 
sawn goods imports by the U.K. will, it has been estimated, total approx. 
1 500 000 stds in 1959. 


The distribution of imports of sawn goods to the U.K., % 





1959 1958 1957 
From (Contracts 
I-VI) 
Finland 28.8 23.5 18.3 
Sweden 24.0 25.6 30.9 
Soviet Union 23.2 19.3 19.1 
Canada 12.2 18.3 15.6 
Other countries 11.8 13.3 16.1 
Total ’000 stds I 309 1 365 1539 


In January—June 1959 Finnish exports totalled 114700 million 
marks in value, i.e. 8 per cent more than a year earlier. The value of 
imports was 122 500 million, increase 6 per cent. The trade balance for 
this period showed a deficit of 7 800 million (9 400 million a year earlier). 
As both export and import prices this year have been an average of 6 
per cent lower than in 1958, the volume of foreign trade has increased 
considerably more than the Finnmark value. The volume of imports 
showed a rise of 13 per cent, exports slightly more, 15 per cent. How- 
ever, it should be borne in mind that these figures are affected by earlier 
opening of the shipping season this year. 


Changes in foreign trade from previous year, fy 

















Year | Imports | Exports 

ne | Volume | Price | Value | Volume | Price | Value — 

1958 I —20 +30 + § — § +37 +30 
Il — 6 +23 +15 - 6 +33 +25 
Ill —10 +18 + 6 + 4 +21 +26 
IV — § — 6 —10 + 3 — 6 —2 

1959 I + 9 -7 + 1 + 7 — 6 + 1 
II +18 — § +12 +24 — 8 +14 


In structure, foreign trade shows an increase of 27 per cent in the 
imports of investment goods proper, which is decidedly greater than 
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the general increase in imports. Industrial raw materials were imported 
in quantities only slightly greater than the year before, and for agriculture 
the total was actually lower. In terms of marks, fuel imports were also 
smaller than last year. The imports of consumer’s goods show a slight 
increase. In exports the attention is attracted by the pronounced increase 
in timber industry products, primarily sawn goods, and in metal-using 
industry goods, whereas paper industry exports have fallen off somewhat 
in value. However, although export prices have decreased in certain 
respects, the total volume of exports was perceptively greater than last 
year, as can be seen from the table. The same applies also to many 
import products. 


Exports of our principal articles in Jan.—June 














I 000’s Change in % 

Product 1959 1958 
- 1959 | 1958 | 1957 1958 | 1957 
Round timber cu.m. 1 315 I 084 I 195 +21 - 9 
Sawn goods stds 336 207 261 +62 —21 
Plywood cu.m. 145 119 130 +22 - 8 
Mechanical pulp tons 69 64 78 + 8 —18 
Sulphite pulp » 338 358 332 —- 6 + 8 
Sulphate pulp » 247 213 220 +16 — 3 
Cardboards » 145 151 130 -—4 +16 
Wallboard » 54 43 30 +26 +43 
Newsprint » 268 275 294 — 3 — 6 
Other paper » 219 174 193 +26 —10 


The geographical distribution of Finland’s foreign trade has shown 
certain changes in the course of 1959. The most striking are probably 
West Germany’s rise to the top of the ranking list in the import statistics, 
and the notable revival of our exports to Great Britain. West Germany 
supplied 17.4 per cent of all imports in January—June, the Soviet Union 
16.9 and Great Britain 16.1 per cent. Of exports, Great Britain took no 
less than 23.7, the Soviet Union 15.9 and West Germany 10.3 per cent. 
Taking the total trade turnover, the principal countries in the first six 
months of 1959 (and of 1958) were: Great Britain 19.8 per cent (19.8), the 
Soviet Union 16.4 (18.5), West Germany 14.0 (12.9), Sweden 6.9 (5.6), 
the USA 5.4 (5.5), the Netherlands 5.1 (3.7) and France 4.9 (5.5). 
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The percentage of Finland’s imports deriving from all the Western 
countries in January—June was 76.4 (the Six were responsible for 32.0, 











The regional distribution of Finland’s foreign trade in Jan.—June 


























1000 mill, mk 5 
Country 4 7 Sa _* 
ee 1959 | 1958 | 1957 | 1959 | 1958 
Imports 
Western Germany 21.36 18.46 9.96 17.4 16.0 
Soviet Union 20.71 19.87 18.51 16.9 17.2 
United Kingdom 19.67 21.27 16,82 16.1 18.5 
Sweden 12.49 9.19 5-45 10.2 8.0 
France 6.22 5.31 5.80 5.1 4.6 
Others 42.04 41.12 48.47 34.3 35.7 
Total 122.49 115.22 105,01 100.0 100.0 
Western imports 93.64 86.71 70.84 76.4 75:3 
Eastern imports 28.85 28.51 3.4.17 23.6 24.7 
Exports 
United Kingdom 27.24 22.47 18.24 23.7 21.2 
Soviet Union 18.20 21.07 16,20 15.9 19.9 
Western Germany 11,83 10,02 7-17 10.3 9.5 
United States 7.03 5.17 5.00 6.1 4.9 
Netherlands 6.02 3.95 3.51 5-3 3.7 
Others 44.39 43.12 32.93 38.7 40.8 
Total 114.71 105.80 83.05 100.0 100.0 
Western exports 88.54 74.99 59.30 77.2 70.9 
Eastern exports 26.17 30,81 23.75 22.8 29.1 


the other OEEC countries for 34.0 and all other Western countries for 
10.4 pet cent). Of Finland’s exports, the Western countries took 77.2 
per cent (the Six 26.5, the other OEEC countries 33.3 and others 17.4 
per cent). The Eastern Bloc supplied 23.6 per cent of all imports (24.7 last 
year), and took 22.8 per cent of all exports (29.1). A partial explanation 
for the reduction in our Eastern trade is the delay early in the year due to 
the very belated signing of the trade agreement. 

The foreign exchange situation has continued satisfactory. There has been 
no great increase in foreign exchange holdings, comparable with that 
of last year. Nevertheless, a new peak, 63 800 million marks, was reached 
in the exchange reserve of the Central Bank in July. This was 14 800 
million more than a year earlier and 8 500 million more than at the 
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The foreign exchange reserve of Bank of Finland 
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beginning of 1959. During the autumn, it may be presumed from the 
predicted development of foreign trade, the reserve will decrease slightly. 
This may perhaps be offset — at least temporarily — by certain other 
items of current transactions and by foreign credits. The composition of 
the reserve is given in the accompanying diagram. 


Production and Employment 





The real national product declined last year by approximately one 
per cent. This year, according to preliminary calculations, it has assumed 
a level about three per cent higher than in 1958. During the first quarter 
the difference against last year was two per cent, in the second quarter 
four per cent. Hence the production has now returned to the point at 
which it began to sink a good two years ago. 

To date, the revival has been the result primarily of increased 
consumption and increasingly lively housing production. Investments 
proper have remained weak. Doubtless this is because of some uncertainty 
regarding the future direction of economic policy. The many doubts 
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enshrouding European integration plans and Finland’s eventual stand 
has complicated the making of decisions in many branches producing 
primarily for the home market. However, the plans for expansion and 
modernisation long prepared in the timber and mining industries will 
doubtless increase investments during the next few months. The easier 
availability of credit and reduced rate of interest will facilitate this 


development. 
Changes in production from previous year, %o 
Quarter 1959 —- 1958 1957 1956 
I +2* —2 +13 —6 
II +4* —4 -—2 +5 
Il +0 ~% +3 
IV +1 —-§ +3 


In industry production has so far been slower in reviving than in 
certain other fields, above all commerce and building. The volume of 
industrial production in the first half of the year was 3.5 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The production of consumer’s goods rose no less than 
7.2 per cent. On the other hand, the production of investment goods 
declined by 3.5 per cent. Other producer goods — raw materials, fuels 
and lubricants etc. — showed an increase of 3.5 per cent. Last year’s level 
for investment goods also was reached in the spring. The development 
by industries can be seen from the table. The columns show the percentual 
changes in industrial production for the corresponding quarter the year 
before. 

The revival, like the recession previously, has been most marked in 
the building material, clothing and foodstuffs industries. The increase 
in cement production was 45 per cent, in reinforcing iron and steel almost 
100 per cent against the first half of 1958. This is definitely indicative of 
stocks being replenished. But in the timber industry inventories seem to 
have taken the opposite direction: a production increase of 5 per cent is 
far too little to cover the increase in the quantities of sawn goods and 
plywood exported. In the textile and clothing industries production in 
June was over 25 per cent more than a year ago, but this may be partly 
due to traders’ efforts to increase stocks before the price increases that 
would result when textiles are subjected to turnover tax. 
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Forestry was the only sector of the national economy in 1959 in 
which production remained notably smaller than last year. The total 
result of the logging season ending May 31, 35.3 million cu.m., was 12.6 
per cent below that of the season before in spite of supplementary cord- 


The development of industrial production in 1959 



































| — Change in % from previous year 
Branch group) =| ,5u > +l I I Iv 
| (1954=100) June 
| | quarter | quarter | quarter |quarter-58 
Mining industry 157 +12 + 8 +11 +4 +7 
Manufacturing industry 119 +13 + § +12 ° —2 +2 
Foodstuffs 138 +14 +7 +13 +2 +9 
Breweries and tobacco 129 +19 + 2 +0 +5 +25 
Textiles 121 +32 +12 +26 +2 +1 
Clothing 116 +27 +16 +22 +9 + 8 
Timber 112 +40 + § +14 —4 —1. 
Paper 131 + 8 + § +14 —3 + 8 
Metal 112 + 8 + 0 +7 —7 ae ap 
Leather, rubber, etc. 102.) «II + 2 +11 -5 - I 
Ceramics, glass, etc. 113 +13 +14 +21 +7 + 6 
Electricity, gas and water 115 - 8 - 1 +0 -3 -—2 
Total industries 119 +11 +4 +10 —2 +2 
Per working day +7 + 4 +7 +o +2 


wood loggings totalling 1.5 million cu.m. ordered by the State in the 
winter. It seemed likely as late as spring that the contraction would be 
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even more perceptible, but the final result was essentially improved by 











the several delivery contract deals in private forests which were not 
entered into statistics until the end of May. 





Fellings for commercial purposes 





















































| Felling season | Change in % a 

Wood | 58/59 | 57/58 | 56/57 58/59 | 57/58 
___| 1000 cu.m., piled measure 57/58 56/57 
Thick softwood 9 843 11 069 7 069 -I1 +57 
Thick hardwood I 275 I 599 I 134 —20 +41 
Spruce pulpwood 11 254 11 625 12 828 — 3 - 9 
Pine pulpwood 6 116 6 568 5 842 -7 +12 
Pitprops I 027 1 624 1751 —37 - 7 
Firewood 4505 ° 6633 10 391 —32 —36 

Other kinds I 254 I 223 gsr +3 tS 
Total 35274 40341 39 996 “i - 





A decrease was noted in the fellings of all kinds of timber. Relatively 
heaviest was the drop of roughly a third in the logging of both pitprops 
and firewood. The smallest contraction was in the felling of industrial 
cordwood, especially spruce pulpwood. The fellings were most heavily 
reduced in the logging areas of Kajaani, Oulu, Northern Karelia and 
Lapland, the very districts where forest work is of primary importance 
for employment. It is calculated that the number of forest workers 
employed in the whole country averaged 64 000 per month, which is 
10 000 less than during the previous logging season. 

The new felling season which began in June is naturally a matter of 
uncertainty for many reasons. It may be assumed, however, considering 
the recently increased liveliness of the sawn goods and plywood markets | 
and the reduced inventories of these industries, that the felling of thick 
wood must be expected to increase. The pulpwood position is more 
difficult to anticipate as the market is still somewhat uncertain and ‘ 
industrial stockpiles are still apparently quite big. Firewood stocks at 
the end of the last felling season were still 15.8 million cubic metres, or 
— in spite of the radical decrease in fellings — only 1.8 million cubic 
metres less than a year earlier. This is not encouraging for an increase in 
firewood fellings unless sales increase considerably for one reason or 
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Fellings for commercial purposes by the seasons (June—May) 
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another. On the whole, it may be assumed that the felling result of the 
last season was a low in Finnish forestry. 

Building activity has shown notable vigour during the current year. 
Building permits granted in the first quarter of the year were up no less 
than 54 per cent in urban and 4 per cent in rural areas compared with last 
year. Although data are missing for the second quarter it is clear that the 
trend has been maintained. An indication of this is the increased trade in 
and production of building materials. 

The increased rate of construction has been most visible in industrial 
and business buildings, but the demand for housing has also risen 
considerably. The urban areas have shown greater liveliness than the 
rural districts, but the latter had felt the earlier recession less. Building 
construction by the public sector has declined to some extent, but road 
and waterway work has assumed much larger proportions than last 
year; this is due partly to the high unemployment figures of the winter 
and to the growing tendency to concentrate unemployment relief work 
on the improvement of communications. 

In the early months of the year the revival was reflected solely in 
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building permits, with completions and uncompleted buildings fewer in 
number than last year. It is likely that this has now been corrected. 


Changes in the volume of domestic trade from previous year, % 




















i 1959 1958 | 1957 
uarter 7 ie - 

ert gee | | Retail bes Retail 

sale | sale sale | 

I +9 +5 —13 —10 +15 + 2 

I +14 +8 - 8 - 9 -9 - 7 

Il wh «ek «wh ae 

IV + 6 +I °° -I§ -13 


However, construction work was retarded considerably during the 
second quarter by a building strike which started early in June in the 
three biggest towns and lasted five weeks. This delayed completions and 
postponed new starts. It seems that most of the working time lost has 
now been made good thanks to fine weather, and the effect of the strike 
on the total volume of building completed during the year will probably 
remain small. 

Trade, with building activity, has led the current rising trend in the 
Finnish economy. Wholesale trade sales have risen no less than 10 per 


The development of the sales in retail trade in 1959 























Beanch June-59 Change in % from previous year 
» (1954= 100) June I+II quarter, II quarter | I quarter 
General retail shops 
Departement stores 136 +10 +7 * 7 +7 
Rural retail shops 138 + 3 + § + § + § 
Special shops 
Food and tobacco shops 136 + 9 +7 + § + 6 
State liquor shops 150 +9 + § +7 + 6 
Textile, clothing and leather 
article shops 115 + 3 + 4 + 2 + 3 
Metalware, electric and sport 
article shops 162 +27 +7 +25 +17 
Pharmacien 178 +21 +13 +17 +15 
Other special shops 154 +20 +15 +20 +17 
All retail trade 138 +7 + 6 +7 + 7 


cent compared with the first half of 1958, retail trade nearly 7 per cent. 
The volume of sales has grown slightly more in wholesale trading, 
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Unemployment slightly less in retail trading than 

the above figures suggest. The 

= a increase was particularly great in 

” VW \ the ironmongery branch: wholesale 

Yr \ 22 and retail 27 per cent. Hence 

60 mm / wi, V4 the growth of trade is connected 

oh / to a certain extent with the expan- 

/}/ Bier sion of building. On the other 

20 7 f hand, the marked increase in the 

production of consumer’s goods 

= ” V' || industries has been a result of 

% r UNEMPLOYMENT ‘ increased turnover and growing 
; rm inventories. 

kK The revival of production has 

4 / led to some improvement in the 

"58/59 / me unemployment situation. Although 

7 PA ' unemployment during the winter 

va mT ~, {| and quite late into the spring was 

greater than it had been a year 




















eatlier, from June it was smaller. 
Registered unemployment was at its lowest in the second week of 
August, with a total of 4 500 unemployed. Last year the minimum total 
unemployment was 14 900, but in earlier years the registers have usually 
been closed in the summer. The unemployment situation has also 
improved in that in an increasing number of cases short working 
weeks have been restored to full length. 

The cost of unemployment to the State has been heavier this year than 
ever before. By mid-August the total was 32 100 million marks (24 900 
million in 1958). The total will doubtless grow during the autumn, 
depending on the extent of unemployment and also on the employment 
policy adopted. It is now assumed that unemployment will remain at a 
somewhat lower level this autumn than last autumn. It is certain, how- 
ever, that no decisive improvement can take place unless export markets 
improve and factors promoting industrial production are taken into 
consideration. 
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" Prices and Wages | 
} 
in Recent price and wage developments could be termed peaceful had ' 
le the pattern not been disturbed by the building workers’ strike in June 
ce and by the awareness that the Agricultural Income Act again will claim 
ed its due — this time an additional income of 6 600 million for the farmers. v 
“di The former increases building costs — it has even added to the necessity 
= for an increase in agricultural income — and the latter will push up the 
he prices of agricultural products and the cost of living index. The effect 
ds on the index is an estimated 1 point. 
of So far, however, these factors are not visible in the price indices. 
ag The wholesale price index remained in July — as it had in June — at 
2076 points; in December 1958 it was 2092 and in July 1958 2117 
as 
he The course of some price indices 
gh 1959 1958 Change in % 
ter Indices VII-59 VII-59 
July Dec. | July XII-58 | VII-58 
vas aires 5 
ear Wholesale prices (1935 =100) 
Domestic goods 2110 2 101 2 137 +0.4 —1.3 
er. Farm products 2 166 2159 2219 +0.3 —2.4 
£ Forest products 3 006 2997 3 147 +0.3 —4.5 
0: Industrial products 1 790 1 781 1 770 +0.5 +14 
tal Imported goods 2 002 2072 2 075 —3.4 —3.5 
lly General index 2076 2113 2117 —1.8 —1.9 
Iso Consumer prices (X—XII-57= 100) 
; Food 103 103 103 +0.0 +0.0 
ing Rent 101 103 102 —1.9 —1.0 
Lighting and heating 94 96 97 —2.1 —3.1 
Clothing 105 105 104 +0,0 +01 
han Other goods x 109 108 106 +0.1 +2.8 
J00 General index 104 104 103 +0.0 +0.1 
mn, Cost of building (1951=100) 
i Contractors’ index 120 117 120 +2.6 +0.0 
1e . 
General index 119 116 119 +2.6 +0.0 3 
at a i 
Ow- : ; , : , ‘ 
‘ points. The index reached its culmen in April last year, 2 136 points; 
ets . : : 
| since then wholesale prices have dropped by 2.8 per cent. The prices of 
into oa . A . 
consumer goods have also shown a stability exceptional in our circum- { 
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The trend of prices in 1956-59 
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stances. After rising in May 1958 up to 104 points, the index has stayed 
at the same level to date (in July last year the index temporarily dropped 
one point). Building costs have not changed appreciably either. Stock 
and shares have recently risen considerably but are still about 25 per 
cent lower than the peak reached in summer 1956. 

The average price level of the current year, compared with last year, 
shows a fall of 2.3 per cent in wholesale prices in January—July 1959. 
Building costs have remained unchanged, while retail prices show a rise 
of 1.1 per cent. By way of comparison, industrial wages have been raised 
twice during this period: by 4 per cent in April 1958 and by 3 per cent 
at the beginning of 1959. In addition, some wage adjustments have been 
carried out. Hence real wages have essentially improved. 

As late as in the spring a rise in prices seemed to be threatening. Prices 
on international raw material markets were moving up quite sharply. 
The danger is receded now that raw material prices have steadied. But the 
increase in agricultural income — the increase required is 4.5 per cent, 
largely a result of higher agricultural wages — now constitutes a serious 
threat to the stability of price indices. 

As collective agreements in most branches do not expire until the end of 
this year, there is little new to report on the labour market. In the building 
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branch the negotiations initiated in March ended in a strike which began 


early in June. The strike hit the three largest towns of the country. The 
strike did not end until July 7, when a new agreement was signed. The 











main provisions were a rise of 5.5 per cent in contract wages, extension 
of the validity of the agreement to the end of 1960, and shortening of 
the working week to 45 hours. 


The Money Market 





The money situation has recently been better than for years. This is 
due above all to the fact that deposits by the public have continued at a 


Deposits by the public in the monetary institutions 























July Growth after 31. 12. 
Institution 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 1959 | 1958 
: mill. mk % 
Time deposits 
Commercial banks 136963 111135 14707 7912 12.0 7:7 
Savings banks 139194 122675 7 768 4 816 5.9 4.1 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 77 711 69 913 3 894 3 260 5.3 3.7 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 40 524 35 860 2357 I 900 6.2 5.6 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 20 247 18 079 1 056 1 256 5.5 7-5 
Co-op. Centr. bank 867 657 277 199 46.9 43.4 
_ Mortgage Banks 29 32 +0 +0 +0,0 +0.0 
Total 415.535 358351 30059 =: 19 3.43 78 5.7 
Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 46 561 39 130 6 993 I 422 17.7 3.8 
Savings banks 5 220 4444 55 —363 1.1 — 7.6 
Credit Co-op. Soc. 3 821 3578 - 9 186 — 0.2 5-5 
Co-op. Centr. bank 807 1 633 —141 I 423 —14.9 677. 
Mortgage banks 37 17 - 9 —- 4 —19.6 — 19.1 
Total 56 446 48 802 6 889 2 664 13.9 5.8 
Total deposits 
Commercial banks 183 524 150265 21700 9 334 13.4 6.6 
Savings banks. 144414 127119 7 823 4 453 5-7 3.6 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 81 532 73 491 3 885 3 446 5.0 * 4.9 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 40 524 35 860 2 357 I 900 6.2 5.6 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 20 247 18 079 1 056 I 256 5.5 73 
Co-op. Centr. bank 1 674 2 290 136 1 622 8.8 242.8 
_ Mortgage banks 66 49 - 9 - 4 —12,0 — 7.6 
Grand Total 471 981 407153 36948 22 007 8.5 5.7 


high level, even though there were signs of a slow-down in the summer. 
The total increase in deposits from the beginning of the year to the end 
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Credit granted to industry and trade by the monetary institutions, Dec. 31, 1958 
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of July was 30 100 million marks or roughly the same as the growth in 
deposits during the whole of 1958, excluding interest. 

Last year, monetary institutions had to employ a considerable part of 
the increase in deposits to improve their weakened liquidity. Now it has 
been possible, however, to increase credit accommodation parallel with 
the growth in deposits. Contrary to what seems to be a fairly general 
belief, the credits granted (30 900 million marks) by financial institutions 
accepting deposits increased during January—July by a little more than 
the total of deposits accepted. As cheque accounts have also grown, it 
has been possible for the banks to continue with strengthening their 
liquidity to a certain extent. For instance, the net debt of all monetary 
institutions to the Central Bank, which when money was at its tightest 
some three years ago totalled over 30 000 million marks and in January 
1959 amounted to some 4000 million, had sunk to 800 million by the 
end of July. It is remarkable that the accounts of the commercial banks 
with the Central Bank have recently even moved into the black. 

The improved liquidity of the banks naturally does not enable more 
extensive lending than deposits permit, particularly as the demand for 
credit will gradually increase with the economic revival. In addition, the 
Central Bank has stated that it will consider it an aim to maintain the 
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present state of no rediscounts, i.e. to permit rediscounting in the future 
in exceptional circumstances only. 

Another favourable development in deposit activity is that the 
importance of index-bound accounts has continued to decline. By the 
end of July, index-bound deposits totalled only 52 300 million marks, 
i.e. less than 13 per cent of all deposits in monetary institutions; the 
corresponding figures for last year were 91 400 million and 26 per cent. 
An essential proportion of the earlier index-bound deposits has no doubt 
been attracted by the high-interest deposit account introduced last spring 
and the tax relief accounts opened in the middle of June. 

Commercial banks have this year received a considerable proportion 
of the growth in time deposits: 14 700 million marks, 49 per cent of the 
total growth in time deposits. As regards all deposits received, commer- 
cial banks show an even more gratifying situation: of the total increase 
of 36 900 million marks they have received 21 700 million, 59 per cent. 
In view of the important role played by commercial banks in industrial 
financing (see diagram), it may be said that the chances of financing 
industrialization have improved. 

However, the increase in credit accommodation has been relatively 
least in the commercial banks this year. Of the total increase in lending 
business in January—July, the commercial banks were responsible for 
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g cco million, 29 per cent. This is mainly due to a conscious effort to 
improve liquidity ratios. The proportionately strong increase in credit 














accommodation by savings banks and co-operative credit societies is 
probably explicable from the strengthening of building activity and the 
reduction in income from forestry production and lower stumpage 
earnings. 

The Central Bank’s own private credit accommodation is a special 
feature of the money market. It has been consistently reduced since the 
middle of last year, and the same tendency will apparently continue. 
Credits granted to private persons by the Central Bank in January—July 
last year increased by 4 100 million marks; this year its private lending has 


Credits to the public in the monetary institutions 




















July g Growth after 31. 12. 
Institution 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 
mill. mk | “, 

Commercial banks 183 589 168100 9047 7 7at _— 4.8 
Savings banks 124666 111012 9280 4372 8.0 4.1 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 84 384 76 533 § 507 3 643 7.0 5.0 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 31 118 26983 +2091 936 7.2 3.6 
Co-op. Centr. bank 4953 4 830 327 — 344 7.1 — 67 
Mortgage banks 26 620 18910 6©=6. 4 689 3 193 21.4 20.3 
Total 455 330 406368 30941 19 521 73 5.0 
Bank of Finland 19 384 31447 —3 735 4113 —16.2 15.0 
Grand Total 474714 437815 27206 23 634 6.1 5.7 


decreased by roughly the same amount. The central bank has stated that 
it desires to transfer its private loan business — now that the liquidity 
of its clients has improved and money is fairly easy — primarily to the 
commercial banks. This will leave the Bank of Finland free to manage 


temporary financing requirements which it considers important. 


The Stock Market 





During the past summer season the Stock Exchange has been fairly 
lively. The turnover has been large in general and quotations have risen. 
In the same way as abroad, expectations of a continued rising trend have 
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stimulated the desire to buy | Share prices 


also in this country. The 
easing of the money market 

















INDUSTRIAL SHARES 


has obviously played some part 
in this, and likewise the relat- im’ 
ively satisfactory company 
balance sheets in 1958. The 





strength of the rise is reflected 
particularly by the fact that the 


increase in corporate taxation 


BANK SHARES 


has not affected the firmness 
of the market. 
The Unitas share index ee ee | 























.(1948=100) supports the con- 


ception of a fairly strong development on the stock exchange. In 
mid-August the index of industrial shares was 519, 1.e. approx. 20 
per cent higher than at the end of 1958. Compared with the middle of 
August 1958, the rise in rates was roughly equal. But seen against the 
peak level of August 1956 the prices of industrial shares are still as 
much as 25 per cent lower than at that time. 

Bank shares have also been on the rise this year; from the beginning of 
the year to mid-August the climb was 9 per cent. Shipping shares, represent- 
ed in the index by Finland Steamship Company Ltd, have been notice- 
ably steady, probably due to low freight rates. It may be mentioned that 
three years ago these shares were quoted approx. 60 per cent higher than 
the present level. 

The turnover of the Stock Exchange has also been somewhat greater 
than a year ago. In the first seven months of 1959 it totalled 1 330 
million marks, which is approx. 230 million more than during the same 
period last year. During 1956 and 1957, however, the turnover was 
definitely greater. 

A closer examination of the stock market this summer shows that 
after the fall of seasonal character in early June surprisingly high trading 
figures were noted. The price level, however, remained largely un- 
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< Se > 
changed until towards the end of June when the rates of certain shares 
rose considerably. During July the Stock Exchange experienced a lull, 
and notations became somewhat firmer. Towards the end of the month 
business increased in liveliness again, as was shown both by increased 
turnover and higher rates. Rates remained fairly stable during August. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 













The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly 
from data collected by the bank itself. For the sake of clearness the statistical material is 
presented in table and diagram form. 

















NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calcu- 
lations made by the Central Statistical Bureau. Consumption (private and public) + gross 
internal investments (private and administrative) +/— transfers abroad (contributions and 
surplus of exports) = gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market 
prices + interest paid abroad (net) = gross national product at market prices. Gross national 
product at market prices — repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies = net 
national product at factor cost. Net national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad 
(net)= national income (net) at factor cost. 








PRICES. Both the mew cost of living index, level in October 1951=100, and the o/d one, 
the period Aug. 1938—July 1939=100, are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. 
The wholesale price index, level in 1935=100, and the building costs index, 1951=100, are 
calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau. 










BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign 
currency. The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF 
and IBRD covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the 
Treasury. 

















COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by 
the Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve 
funds and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay 
on deposits at six months’ notice. 





DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official 
statistics. Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, : 
savings banks, co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of 

Finland and time deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ ‘ 
co-operative societies. e | 





PUBLIC FINANCES, The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations 
of State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, 
ie., the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations 
were granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash J 
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revenue includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is 
adjusted so that it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans 
and redemption. The foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production, \evel in 
‘ 1954=100, is calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau; the figures for 1958 and 1959 
are preliminary. The data for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations 
of the various branches. Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production 
of cellulose are given in dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which 
} refer solely to production for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include 
a the production of wallboard and insulite. The production figures for plywood include 
block boards besides ordinary plywood. 


BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 
Bureau. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by 
the Office of Social Research. 


FOREIGN TRADE, The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of 
the Board of Customs. 


! 
| COMMERCE. Information regarding the volume of home trade, 1954=100, is based as 
regards wholesale trade on data from about 50 per cent of the total wholesale trade and as 

regards retail trade on data from 36 per cent of the whole retail trade. The indices are not 

\ seasonally adjusted. The Unitas share index, level in 1948=100, is based on 13 repre- 

: sentative Stock Exchange securities. The weight used is the value of the shares in cir- 
: | culation in each enterprise. The weights have in some cases been adjusted according to the 
ia . Stock Exchange turnover. The index is calculated on the basis of buying prices on the 


) | Helsinki Stock Exchange. 





(— Explanation of signs: ) 
* Preliminary data 
eh . Logically impossible data 
| | .. Data not available 
|} — Nothing to report 
| ) o Averages 
a Mrd mk=1 000 mill. marks ) 




















NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mk 
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Con- 
sump- 
tion 


Year 


Gross 
domestic 
invest- 
ments 





Transfers 
abroad 


Gross Gross 
national | national 
income product 





Net Net 
national | national 
product | income 





(net) 





at market prices 


at factor cost 





1938 27.65 











8.15 





+ 0.44 











36.24 





36.39 















29.74 29.59 





1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
1951 508.06 228.80 +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952 555-52 258.95 —13,.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 
1953 555-47 246.28 +11.21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
19§4 596.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955 658.33 311.52 +14.40 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 
1956 752.67 370.91 —13.49 I 110,09 I 112.58 867.89 865.40 
1957* || 815.59 383.95 — 2.36 I 197.54 I 200.18 906.11 903.27 
1958* || $43.38 405.32 +24.4r | 1273.1 | 1276.88 | 965.40 961.63 









COMPOSITION OF THE 








NET NATIONAL 








PRODUCT 
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| ‘ 1938 1948 1958* || 1938 | 1948 | 1958* 
rade 
1 ooo mill, mk % 
| Agriculture ...... 5.84 61.24 113.50 19.6 20.0 11.8 
Hunting and fishing 0.20 2.54 4.50 0.7 0.8 0.5 
Forestry .....00+ 4.60 3.4.20 85.21 15.5 It. 8.8 
Manufacturing 7.68 96.53 301,82 25.8 31.5 31.3 
re 1.47 23.64 94.16 4.9 7:7 9.7 
Transport, 
communications 1,68 19.26 76.25 5.6 6.3 7:9 
Commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance .. 2.99 3.2.51 115.82 10,1 10.6 12.0 
Public activities 2.35 24.59 II1,60 7:9 8.0 11.5 
Other services .... 2.94 12.27 62.54 9.9 4.0 6.5 
Net national product | 29.74 306.78 | 965.40 | 100,90 100.0 100.0 









1. Real 


1926 ‘28 30 ‘32 34 ‘36 ‘38 ‘39 


2. Per capita 





Net national product at factor ¢ost; 1938 = 100 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
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Consumer price index X—XII 1957=100 Cost of living index 
fan | Gouna a kc 
Month index || Food Rent & = {Clothing | Sundries|| General | General 
heating index index 
1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
1955 78 75 68 81 gI 83 100 I 063 
1956 87 86 81 92 95 88 III 1 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 124 | 1346 
1958 103 103 102 99 103 105 132 I 469 
1958 August 104 103 102 97 104 106 132 1 476 
September} 104 103 102 96 104 106 132 I 474 
October 104 102 103 96 104 107 132 | 1474 
November 104 104 103 96 105 107 133 1 484 
December 104 103 103 96 105 108 133 I 484 
1959 January 104 103 103 96 105 108 | 133 I 485 
February 104 102 103 96 105 108 | 133 I 482 
March 104 103 103 96 104 108 | 133 1 482 
April 104 102 101 98 104 10g | 132 1 478 
May 104 102 101 98 104 tog || 133 I 479 
_ June 104 102 101 97 104 109 | 133 1 481 
July 104 103 101 94 105 109 183 1 482 
COST OF BUILDING; 1951=100 
Year | General | Building) Sub- | wy... | General |"©°"™%""| Fees to a 
: F ages tors “19: 
Month index |\materials | contracts costs | i dexy | experts building 
capital 
1954 IOI 98 102 105 103 IOI 101 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 101 110 123 114 110 110 91 
1957 114 105 113 127 119 115 115 93 
1958 117 112 119 124 120 118 118 96 
1958 August 118 112 119 126 121 119 119 97 
September) 117 III 119 125 120 118 118 96 
October 117 110 120 125 120 118 118 96 
November 116 IIo 120 124 120 117 117 95 
December|} 116 IIo 119 125 120 117 117 95 
1959 January || 116 110 120 122 119 117 117 95 
February 115 IIo 120 122 TI9 116 116 95 
March 116 110 121 123 119 117 117 95 
April 117 110 121 125 121 118 118 96 
May 118 110 120 129 121 119 119 97 
June 118 I10 120 129 121 119 119 97 
July 119 III 121 131 122 120 120 98 
152 











WHOLESALE PRICES; 1935 = 100 
Cen en ae 
Wholesale prices for home market goods 


._ | Agricult. | Forestry | Industrial Im- 
Month — - products | products | products 


Domestic 








Year 








1938 118 117 145 110 


1954 1 728 2941 1 506 
1955 , 1773 3 040 1 426 
1956 1 926 2975 1 478 
1957 2 103 2 947 1 606 
1958 2 193 3 106 1773 


1957 August 2123 2 834 1 610 
September 2 116 2814 1 653 
October 2134 3127 1 707 
November 2 162 3 201 1 609 
December 2 180 3 205 I 739 


1958 January 2 200 3174 1 746 

February 2210 3 163 1 747 
2 234 3 154 1 765 
2 199 3154 1 800 
2 232 3 154 1 794 
2 225 3 147 1 786 
July 2 219 3 147 1 770 
August 2 253 3127 1 766 
September ‘| 2124 2 990 1 761 
October 2115 3 034 1775 
November | 2144 3 O31 1 782 
December | 2159 2997 I 781 


1959 January | 2 161 2.998 1779 
February | 2154 2998 1775 
March | 2 149 3, 005 1771 
April | 2151 3 005 1 788 
May 2159 3 006 1 795 
June 2126 3 007 I 791 
July 2 166 3 006 I 790 









































Wholesale prices; 1935= 100 


1. General index 2. Domestic goods 3. Imported goods 
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BANK OF FINLAND 
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Fxchange| - Condos Notes pe yt Lowest 
Year reserve | Redis- | Treasury) pivot. | in circul- 4 rant bank 
(net) counted debt credits ation : rate: 
Month bills (net) issue 
mill, mk % 
1938 3 322 - - I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1954 29 556 8 465 6192 | 11940 | 47902 8 354 §.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 11844 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 
1956 24808 | 33 665 8610 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 | 33860 | 24911 | 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 | 55 380 | 18707 2 000 8822 | 65075 | 23756 6.50 
1957 August 19366 | 20902 | 13762 | 17213 | 53736 | 13 011 6.50 
September || 25 098 | 20494 | 11504 | 16269 | 55828 | 15 217 6.50 
October | 31 721 12 893 | 13902 | 15088 | 54094 | 24131 6.50 
November || 33 878 | 17553 | 11866 | 13625 | 57477 | 22380 6.50 
December || 33 860 | 24911 | 10876 | 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 January 35 812 | 15178 5059 | 14664 | 52837 | 23518 6.50 
February 40 345 15 350 3 105 14914 | 56793 | 22048 6.50 
March 42029 | 13033 | — 118 16 123 55 877 | 23173 6.50 
April 39612 | 14987 414 | 17252 | 56174 | 23792 6.50 
May 40722 | 12970 4241 | 17710 | 59038 | 24397 6.50 
June 44532 | 16668 | —2536 | 18368 | 59332 | 25 247 6.50 
July 49 061 11556 | —1068 | 16663 56824 | 26467 6.50 
August 54 444 8 688 3455 14747 | 59511 | 26440 6.50 
September || 55 742 | 11037 | —1 806 | 13493 | 58191 | 26210 6.50 
October 59 126 8 627 $26 | 11448 | 58681 | 25 275 6.50 
November || 59 025 8 714 3.775 10141 | 61755 24 584 6.50 
December || 55 380 | 18 707 1 887 8822 | 65 075 23 756 6.50 
1959 January 60 269 5 302 2715 8704 | $7777 | 23052 6.50 
February 62 964 755 3 762 9115 | 60585 | 21 236 6.50 
March 63 782 2903 | —I 323 8898 | 61 387 | 19 882 6.00 
April 63 174 3 733 I 000 9135 | 61613 | 20031 6.00 
May 61 053 3 370 4 261 8176 | 63575 17 815 6.00 
June 62 626 3695 | —2144 7600 | 62867 | 15 280 6.00 
July || 63 839 2214 618 6120 | 60992 | 17143 6.00 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve 


1. Private bills in marks 


2. Exchange reserve 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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1. Deposits 





2. Credits 


3. Rediscounts 


Deposits and credits in the commercial banks 
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'51'52'53'5.4'55'56 ‘57°58 1957 1958 1959 


Deposits Surplus | Redis- ; 
. Own || Deposit 
Year Time Sight Credits | of 4 — fands one 
Month deposits | deposits sits (+) . 
mill. mk % 

1938 7549 | 1944 8944 | + 549 - 1 476 3.50 
| 1954 83.443 | 34914 | 128954 | —10597) 7564 | 13081 || 5.50 
| 1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 | 14522 | 6,00 
| 1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27 242| 28672 | 14520 5.75 
1957 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19448| 21 761 14 666 5-75 
1958 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718| 16605 | 15 505 5.00 
| 1957 August 98 585 | 34348 | 156906 | —23979| 18126 | 14666 5-75 
September || 97641 | 37460 | 155 366 | —20265| 17708 | 14666 | 5.75 
October 97172 | 41244 | 153597 | —15 181 9999 | 14666 $675 
November || 97706 | 40909 | 155 942 | —17327| 14315 14666 | 5.75 
December || 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19448| 21 761 14666 || 5.75 
| 1958 January 104914 | 38728 | 161558 | -17915| 13462 | 14666 5.75 
| February || 106795 | 35 698 | 162273 | —19780| 14531 14 804 5-75 
March 108 414 | 37090 | 164761 | —19257| 12935 14 933 5.75 
April 108 946 | 36828 | 167825 | —22051| 14287 14 933 $.75 
May 110 103 | 37564 | 167137 | —19470| 12062 | 14933 5-75 
June 110016 | 36748 | 168620 | —21 856! 15544 | 14933 5-75 
July IIIT 135 | 39130 | 168 100 | —17 835 | 12076 | 14933 5.75 
August t11 848 | 385c9 | 167 422 | —17 065 8 484 | 14933 5.75 
September || 113 081 | 36777 | 167471 | —17613| 9599 | 14933 || 5.75 
October 115 048 | 38352 | 168537 | —15137| 7859 | 14913 || 5.00 
November || 116 434 | 37271 | 170157 | —16452| 7390 | 14913 5.00 
December | 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718| 16605 | 15 505 5.00 
1959 January || 125007 | 41784 | 174431 | — 7640| 4258 | 15 505 5.00 
February || 127993 | 40160 | 176447 | — 8 294 560 | 15 564 5.00 
March | 130338 | 42237 | 177518 | — 4943| 2240 | 15 875 5.00 
April | 133032 | 42429 | 180779 | — 5318| 2530 | 15875 || 4.50 
May | 135 014 | 43 288 | 182818 | — 4516 I 409 15 875 || 4.50 
June | 136106 | 44991 | 184864 | — 3 767 1172 15 875 || 4.50 

July || 136 963 | 46561 | 183589 | — 65 285 | 15 875 || 
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TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 
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| 
Post ive Credit | CO-oper-| Mort- 
Year | Commes- Savings | Office “Societies | ative gage 
| cial | “banks | Savings | &their | Savings | institu. | 7%! | 
Month | banks Bank Central | Funds | tions 
1938 . 549 | 7532 jo2 1 276 700 4 17 563 
1954 | 83444 | 92174 | 30079 | 52050 | 15 415 33 || 271 195 
1955 97 794 | 108 541 | 33 073 61139 | 15 255 4° 315 842 
1956 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 63 532 | 16013 38 322 954 | 
1957 | 103 223 | 117859 | 33 960 67 111 16 823 32 339 008 | 
1958 | 122 256 | 131426 | 38167 74407 | 19191 29 385 476 | 
1957 August 98 585 | 112873 | 33474 | 64442 | 16 383 35 || 325 792 
September) 97641 | 112315 | 33 037 64 031 16 251 33 323 308 | 
| October | 172 | 112420 | 3262 63 810 | 16099 33 3221 
| | 9717 3 57 
November) 97706 | 113 165 | 32678 64447 | 16194 34 324 224 
December 103 223 | 117859 | 33 960 67111 | 16823 32 339 008 
| 1958 January | 104.914 | 119000 | 34480 67 668 17 144 32 343 238 | 
February || 106795 | 120412 | 35 307 68 744 | 17530 31 348 819 
March 108 414 | 121740 | 35 616 69 893 17 907 31 353 6o1 
April 108 946 | 122 789 | 35 666 70596 | 18 165 31 356 193 
May 110 103 | 123 336 | 35 706 71007 | 18129 32 358 313 
June 110 016 | 122055 | 35 588 70314 | 18018 32 356 023 
July III 135 | 122675 | 35 860 70570 | 18079 32 358 351 | 
August 111 848 | 123 175 | 36322 70714 | 18107 32 360 198 | 
September) 113 081 | 123 868 | 36418 70 865 | 18189 32 362 453 | 
October || 115 048 | 125 455 | 36539 71155 18 356 30 366 583 | 
November|| 116 434 | 126 869 | 36933 71890 | 18611 30 370 767 | 
December | 122 256 | 131 426 | 38167 74407 | 19191 29 385 476 
1959 January || 125 007 | 133044 | 38902 | 75187 | 19530 29 391 699 | 
February || 127993 | 135125 | 39797 | 76615 | 19928 29 || 399 487 | 
March 130 338 | 136579 | 40069 | 77764 | 20155 29 || 404 934 | 
April 133 032 | 137942 | 40373 | 78215 | 20306 29 || 409 897 | 
May 135 014 | 138509 | 40379 | 78532 | 20295 29 || 412758 | 
June | 136 106 | 137638 | 40272 77 992 20 167 29 412 204 | 
| __—_—July | 136 963 | 139194 | 40524 | 78578 | 20247 29 || 415 535 | 
Time deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Savings banks 3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
2. Commercial banks 4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 
5. Other monetary institutions 
Mrd 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 


A TN 
Post ee wait | CO-oper-| Mort- || 
_ — “| Savings | Office “Societies | ative gage | yy 
Month ood banks | Savings | & their | Savings | institu- | 
“ Bank a Funds tions 





1938 9493| 7716| 502 | 138: Joo | 19 798 


1954 118 357 | 96303 | 30079 | 55109 | 13 415 || 313 303 
1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 | 360 123 
1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 66198 | 16013 || 368 917 
1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70738 | 16823 385 171 
1958 161 824 | 136591 | 38167 | 79185 | IQ 191 435 033 


| 1957 August 132 933 | 117359 | 33474 | 67293 | 16 383 367 498 
September || 135 101 | 116.951 | 33037 | 67375 16 251 368 764 
October 138 416 | 117425 | 32623 | 67075 16 099 371 7O1 
November || 138 615 | 117 833 | 32678 | 67679 | 16194 | 373 059 
December || 140931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70738 | 16 823 | 385 171 


| 1958 January 143 642 | 123 500 | 34480 | 71 261 17 144 | 390 073 
| February || 142 493 | 124466 | 35307 | 73194 | 17530 393 045 
March 145 504 | 126229 | 35616 | 74258 | 17907 399 555 
April 145 773 | 127223 | 35666 | 74961 18 165 401 842 
May 147 671 | 127629 | 35 706 | 74945 18 129 404 138 
June 146 764 | 126534 | 35588 | 74666 | 18018 401 619 
July 150265 | 127119 | 35 860 | 75 781 18 079 || 407 153 
August 150 357 | 127651 | 36322 | 75659 | 18107 || 408 159 
September || 149 858 | 128975 | 36418 | 75629 | 18 189 || 409 134 
October 153 400 | 130206 | 36539 | 76355 18 356 ‘| 414.920 
November || 153 705 | 131750 | 36933 | 76504 | 18611 | 417 578 
December || 161 824 | 136591 | 38167 | 79185 | I9 191 | 435 033 


1959 January 166 791 | 137309 | 38902 | 79278 | 19 530 | 441 892 
February || 168153 | 139 483 | 39797 | 81817 | 19928 | 449 244 
March 172 §75 | 141998 | 40069 | 83595 | 20155 458 464 
April 175 461 | 143010 | 40373 | 83164 | 20306 || 462 380 
May 178 302 | 143 465 | 40379 | 83514 | 20295 | 466 o21 
June 181 097 | 142.958 | 40272 82 790 20 167 | | 467 349 
July 183 524 | 144414 | 40524 | 83206 | 20247 | | 471 981 


| 
| 
| 
| 





















































Deposits in monetary institutions 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 


OE ______————_____________________ 
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Post tive Credit Mortt- 
Year - o Savings | Office Societies Base | Toya 7“ 
h banks | Savings| &* institu- ‘ 
1938 8 944 6 136 - 2129 1 688 18 897 1177 
1954 128.955 | 82447 | 22123 | 64697 | 12773 || 310995 || 18 835 
1955 155 436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13599 || 363 224 | 23 743 
1956 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 || 383175 || 25 469 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 || 386847 || 27 376 
1958 174 542 | 115 386 | 29027 | 83 503 | 21931 || 424389 || 27 454 
1957 August 156 907 | 105 840 | 26708 | 77277 | 15.033 || 381 765 || 27 812 
September) 155 366 | 105 817 | 26645 | 76272 | 15 208 || 379 308 || 31 172 
October || 153 597 | 106543 | 26468 | 76 663 15 298 || 378 569 || 29 295 
November] 155 942 | 106914 | 26328 | 76 861 15 539 || 381 584 || 28 082 
December || 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 || 386847 || 27 376 
1958 January 161 558 | 107309 | 26041 77 168 15 767 || 387 843 || 29 294 
February || 162 273 | 107815 | 26566 | 77 345 15 854 || 389 853 || 29 422 
March 164761 | 108099 | 26514 | 78212 | 16147 || 393 733 || 30714 
April 167 825 | 108981 | 26778 | 79 165 16 308 || 399057 || 31 504 
May 167137 | 110001 | 26831 | 80001 | 17976 || 401 946 || 32570 
June 168 620 | 110302 | 26859 | 80740 | 18595 || 405 116 || 33 406 
July 168 100 | 111012 | 26983 | 81 363 18 910 || 406 368 || 31 447 
August | 167 422 | 111 839 | 27819 | 81 521 18 993 || 407 §94 || 29 604 
September| 167 472 | 113 003 | 28074 | 82153 | 19580 || 410 282 | 29 483 | 
October || 168 537 | 114134 | 28833 | 82240 | 19 823 || 413 567 || 27599 
November) 170 157 | 115 230 | 28 840 82 823 20141 || 417 IQI || 27 391 
December || 174 542 | 115 386 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 || 424389 || 27454 | 
1959 January 174 431 | 116500 | 29148 | 83956 | 22231 || 426266 27007 | 
February || 176 447 | 117723 | 29820 | 84261 | 23014 || 431 265 || 27 211 
March 177 518 | 118748 | 30025 | 85659 | 23 481 || 435 431 || 27 668 
April 180 779 | 120876 | 30171 87216 | 23 291 || 442 333 || 26779 
May 182 818 | 122.475 | 30412 | 82536 | 23978 || 448 263 || 21 529 
June || 184 863 | 123152 | 30387 | 88660 | 25 360 || 452422 |) 21 024 
July | 183 589 | 124666 | 31118 | 89337 | 26620 || 455 330 || 19 384 | 
Credits in monetary institutions 
1. Loans 2. Bills 3. Current accounts 
! i Mra 
| || mk 
| NS 
QOS we = a 
WAS Yy Y | 
Y Y A. | 
Y//)// | 
YY Uj Gy WY — °° 
ee 
200 
3 oo ae 
oe 100 
& oe 
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1957 1958 1959 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mk 
eal 
Public Debt Cash revenue of the State Cash 
ice Income | Purchase a i 
Month Foreign | Internal | Total || and pro- Total || diture of 
perty tax tax | the State 
1938 It I.4 2.5 1.1 - 5-4 5.1 ' 
1953 65.0 56.2 121.2 46.1 53.0 200.6 204.0 
1954 62.1 49.7 111.8 42.5 57:3 224.3 214.1 
1955 61.3 55.7 117.0 47.9 49.8 233.0 235.3 
1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 251.3 268.5 
1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 64.5 69.7 283.8 291.5 
| 1958 79.0 68.3 147.3 54.1 65.7 299.0 305.0 
| 1957 August 59-9 71.3 131.2 3.8 5-3 23.6 22.0 
September 82.7 77:3 160.0 2.8 5-3 21.6 26.9 
October 82.7 72.1 154.8 5.7 5.5 23.8 18.6 
November 82.2 72.7 154.9 7.2 9.4 24.9 25.2 
December 81.8 69.9 151.7 5-3 8.1 35.4 31.7 
1958 January 81.8 67.5 149.3 3.1 4:5 23.5 22.3 
| February 81.7 64.9 146.6 9.1 5.2 27.4 25.7 
| March 81.1 68.8 149.9 1.8 4.8 22.7 27-4 
| April 81.1 63.5 144.6 6.3 5.1 24.3 19.0 
| May 80.8 63.4 144.2 6.9 5-5 28.8 27.0 
| June 80.8 63.6 144.4 0.2 5.2 22.8 23.1 
July 80.7 56.5 137.2 5.8 5:7 29.0 22.8 
August 80.6 60.8 141.4 6.9 6.0 24.8 29.8 
| September 80.0 57-3 137.3 0.9 4.8 23.9 20.9 t 
| October 79.9 53.8 133.7 6.1 6.1 27.1 22.6 
| November 79.5 56.7 136.2 7.7 5-4 25.8 27.6 
| December 79.0 68.3 147.7 —0.3 7-4 18.9 36.8 
| 1959 January 79.0 66.7 145.7 4.2 4:7 22.2 22.5 
| February 79.0 69.7 148.7 10.0 5.2 26.2 30.2 
March 78.3 76.7 155.0 1.4 5.2 22.2 32.5 
| May 78.3 71.8 150.1 7-4 5.9 29.7 || 25.0 
June | 75.1 73.1 148.2 10.6 5.8 32.2 | 33.9 
July | 74.3 79.9 154.2 || —4.7 6.6 18.6 || 25.6 


























Public debt 
2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; 1954= 100 


















































eee eam 
Special indices 
Year Total | Invest- ae Consu- || Wood- | Metal- 

indus- ment | P met’s || working| using Other 

Month tries goods mea goods |] indus- | indus- | i4¥S 

goods pe : tries 

ries tries 

1938 49 ote “* ee 71 37 46 

1953 87 es os oe 83 86 gI 

1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 

! 1955 I1l 116, 109 113 108 III III 
1956 114 117 110 120 102 113 118 

1957 117 119 116 118 IIo 115 117 

} 1958* 113 109 114 112 114 107 IIo 
Py } 1957 July 92 77 99 88 106 73 89 
a August 120 118 119 123 114 115 122 
} September|| 119 122 119 119 114 118 116 
October 128 132 129 125 124 128 125 

November} 120 125 122 114 109 119 117 

December 102 109 103 98 94 104 96 

a 1958* January 115 122 116 IIo 110 116 108 
February III 118 113 106 114 115 103 
March 120 118 122 117 127 . 116 114 

1 April 110 112 109 Ill 109 108 108 
May 113 106 115 113 119 104 110 
8 June 107 | 107 106 109 103 104 106 

’ July 88 66 96 83 110 66 82 
. August 113 104 116 114 113 103 114 
September) 120 118 120 119 119 113 119 

\ October 129 124 131 128 127 121 129 
November!) 120 114 126 114 117 112 120 

: December 107 104 98 121 100 104 104 
| 1959* January IIo 109 110 110 108 106 105 
yt} February 112 III 113 113 113 108 109 
| March 116 107 118 117 116 108 115 
April 127 118 129 128 || 134 120 125 

Ve oY May 118 102 120 tae || <xa2 107 | 120 
\! j June 119 112 117 126 || 123 112 | 121 

' 








Industrial production; 1954= 100 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 


Leen ce 
Mechani- Boards 
Year 
Month 


Sawn | Cellu- News- | Other 
cal pul : & Card- 
goods lose (fors ie) print paper toes 


Plywood 





1000 stds 1000 tons 





1938 I O10 401 


1953 915 438 
1954 1 060 445 
1955 I og! 526 
1956 810 600 
1957 825 626 
1958* 987 627 
July 61 
August 61 
September 49 
October 50 
November 33 
December 38 


January 47 
February 44 
March 50 
April 43 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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Fellings for commercial purposes by felling seasons 
1. Large-sized timber 2. Other timber 
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BUILDING 
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Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling | 
> ° elling | 
Year completed construction permits granted houses | 
Centres of} Whole |Centres of} Whole ee | 
centres | 
Quarter populat. | country | populat. | country | 
mill. cu. m number | 
1938 3.68 oe oe oe 7779 
1953 6.49 22.66 10,32 23.86 II 685 
1954 7-84 22.85 10.94 25.64 15 330 | 
1955 8.40 23.75 12.71 25.29 16 876 | 
1956 10.95 22.98 13.47 21.68 19 106 | 
1957 10,89 20,86 12.00 18.83 19 631 
1958 9.32 20.38 11,66 18.17 17 802 
1954 I 1.88 21.29 9.63 5.26 3 873 
Il 1,00 28.10 11.48 8.59 23977 
Til 2.00 27.08 11.20 5.83 3 616 
IV 2.96 22.85 10.94 5.96 5 464 
1955 I 2.29 22,02 11,06 5.22 4 826 
I 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.61 2 329 
iil 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 3578 
IV 3.00 23.75 12.7 5.28 6 143 | 
1956 I 2.79 19.21 11,84 3.52 4 269 | 
II 2.51 23.19 11.58 7.18 4026 | 
Til 2.56 25.13 13.43 6.17 4613 | 
IV 3.09 22.98 13.47 4.81 6 198 
1957 I 2.79 21.87 12.64 3.86 4732 | 
Il 1.81 24.56 12.86 5.98 3 287 | 
Il 2.89 24.44 12.86 4.62 5 183 
IV 3.40 20.86 12,00 4.37 6 429 | 
1958 I 1.97 19.85 11.26 3.13 3 272 | 
il 1.85 23.04 12.11 5.44 2953 | 
Ill 2.40 22.77 11.64 4.59 4868 | 
IV 3.10 20.38 11.66 5.01 6 709 | 
1959* I 1.91 18.16 10.47 3.88 2920 | 
Il 1.48 ae 11.36 | 
Buildings completed 
Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
Milj. Milj. 
a || I “= mt | ab 
25 10 
20 8 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954= 100 



































| Imports Exports 
Raw 
Year ror Fuels Metal- 
General| "and | and |Finished || General oe . es cr | using 
Quarter index semi- lubri- | goods || index een = ——, industry 
poe an cants neues: ee products 
Prices 
| 1951 123 129 137 106 137 98 179 106 
| 1952 121 127 141 103 130 99 147 118 
| 1953 106 109 112 100 98 95 gI 109 
| 1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 II§ 
| 1956 105 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 
| 1957 122 118 155 115 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 135 145 146 138 133 139 153 
1958 I 146 142 157 146 143 140 142 157 
Il 141 135 147 146 140 139 140 153 
Ill 138 133 138 147 136 132 139 139 
IV 136 130 138 145 134 120 135 163 
1959* I 136 131 137 145 135 * 225 132 175 
Il 134 126 134 146 129 122 130 135 
Volume 
—_— | 
1951 83 82 83 86 | 87 115 88 32 
1952 99 89 90 | 126 | 77 87 72 45 
1953 76 69 82 84 | 86 92 85 92 | 
19$5 116 110 113 128 | 109 98 117 103 | 
1956 127 117 124 150 | 107 78 122 113 | 
1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
| 1958 IIo 102 130 11g jj 115 87 134 106 
| . | 
| 1958 I 124 117 138 134 |) 124 80 145 110 
Il 119 III 147 126 112 85 129 113 
Ii 98 86 125 109 116 84 138 143 
IV 103 102 122 97 111 102 128 76 
1959* I 135 121 144 Ist || 133 98 149 125 
: II 140 130 114 161 | 139 123 136 134 
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Export and import prices; 1954= 100 
3. Terms of Trade 


1. Export prices 


2. Import prices 
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Ra Of Of Sonplos | 
materials | which: | Fuels which: of 
Year and and | Finished Total || exports || Import 
Quarter semi- | Indus- | lubri- | goods | Con- (+) or || duties 
finished | _ trial cants sumer’s imports 
products goods (-) 
1000 mill. mk 
1950 50.6 47.1 10.2 28.3 15.6 89.1 — 7.6 13.4 
1952 91.8 84.6 19.8 43.9 21.9 155-5 +31.7 16.9 
1951 97.5 87.9 22.0 62.7 27.1 182.2 —25.4 218 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 || + 9.7 17.5 
19$4 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152 || + 4.5 19.5 
195§ 94.9 86.3 21.5 60.5 26.3 176.9 || + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93-4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 IQ 32.6 81.2 32.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 
1958 I 28.7 27.0 7.7 20.4 7.6 56.8 || — 9.7 9.4 
i 29.7 27-4 7.2 21.5 9.0 58.4 || + 0.3 10.4 
Il 27.0 25.1 7:3 18.3 71 §2.6 || +21.7 10.5 
IV 34.1 31.6 10.4 21.0 8.7 65.5 + 2.3 10,0 
1959 I 27.3 25.8 7.1 22.8 8.4 57.2 — 9.5 9.9 
II 32.7 30.4 5.0 27.5 9.7 65.2 || + 1.8 || 107 
° % of im- 
7 | port value 
1950 56.8 52.9 11.5 31.7 17.6 100.0 n 15.1 
1951 59.1 54.4 12.7 28.2 14.1 100.0 ‘ 10.8 
1952 53-5 48.3 12.1 34.4 14.9 100,0 . 11.6 
1953 53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100.0 ‘ 14.4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100,0 . 12.8 
1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 34.2 14.9 100,90 ° 15.4 
1956 51.2 45.9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100.0 ‘ 20.5 
1957 51.5 47.6 17.7 30.8 12.7 100.0 ° 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 ; 17.2 
1959 47-7 45.1 12.4 39.9 14.7 100.0 ; 17.3 
50.1 46.6 7:7 42.2 14.9 || 100.0 16.4 
Imports and their composition in percentage 
1. Industrial raw materials and semi-finished products 3. Fuels and lubricants 
2. Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products 4, Consumer’s goods 
5. Investment goods 
A a | Kap Mh Re a ee 1] °%/o 
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Of which: 

| Agri- | Round | Indus- Metal- 

| Year |! culeural | timber | trial | Wood | Paper on 

Quarter |products/ etc. products oe — industry 
Se products 


Other 
goods 





Total 








1 000 mill, mk 





1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1958 I 
Il 
Ill 
IV 


1959 I 
Il 














3.3 8.2 70.0 
3.2 19.0 164.7 
5.2 28.4 123.0 
4-7 10.2 116.4 
5-t 13.6 137.5 
3-9 19.9 157.3 
6.2 17.3 154.5 
10,2 17.1 185.1 
10.7 19.3 217.7 
29 2.2 42.0 
2.4 3.3 52.9 
2.6 9.7 62.0 
2.8 4.1 60.8 
3-3 1.9 42.5 


3.7 


3.7 


59-5 


28.5 
56.2 
42.9 
43-7 
49.7 
51.3 
40.5 
48.3 
57.8 

7.8 
12.8 
19.4 
17.8 


8.3 
16,1 


33.9 
97-2 
65.3 
47.9 
61.7 
75.8 
81.8 
97.6 
115.2 
26.2 
28.7 
29.7 
30.6 


24.9 
28.0 


4.0 
7-2 
11a 
20.9 
21,0 
24.8 
25.1 
30.4 
34.0 
6.1 
8.9 
10,0 
9.0 


77 
12.9 


0.0 


o.t 


O.1 


81.5 
186.9 
156.8 
131.5 
156.6 
181.2 
178.0 
212.4 
247.9 

474 

58.7 

74:3 

67.8 

47:7 

67.0 








1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


1959 I 
II 



















41 10,0 85.9 
1.7 10.2 88.1 
3.3 18.1 78.5 
3.6 78 88.4 
3.3 8.7 87.8 
2.1 11.0 86.8 
3.5 9.7 86.8 
4.8 8.1 87.1 
4-3 78 87.8 
6.9 4.0 89.1 
5-5 5-5 88.8 








35.0 
30.1 
27.3 
33.2 
31.8 
28.3 
22.7 
22.7 
23.3 


17-4 
24.0 





41.6 
$2.0 
41.7 
36.4 
39-4 
41.8 
45.9 
46.0 
46.5 


$2.2 
41.8 





49 

3.8 

74 
15.9 
13.4 
13.7 
14.1 
14.3 
13.7 
16,1 
19.3 








0.0 
0.0 
oO. 
0.2 
0.2 
o.t 
0.0 
0.0 
foP § 


0.0 
O.1 








100,0 
100,90 
100,90 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 


100.0 
100,0 















































Exports and their 
1. Round timber 


composition in percentage 
> ce Senne, guetente 
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2. Wood industry products Metal-using industry products 
s. Others 
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we ~ Helsinki Stock Exchange 
volume 
Y at Index for share prices; 1948=100|| Bank- 
- oi ae Turn- s 2 ruptcies 
| Month Whole | Retail || OV | Bank |Industrial| All 
| | trade trade || win. mk | Shares shares | shares || Number 
1938 222 123 43 so 547 
1954 100 100 1 569 140 251 234 I o10 
1955 116 114 2312 150 380 339 849 
1956 121 IX$ 3 553 151 565 487 973 
19§7 114 107 2 648 134 500 430 1 057 
1958 109 IOI 1837 | 130 446 385 918 
1957 August 122 10§ 156 132 493 424 62 
September 132 112 266 135 521 447 106 
October 119 108 212 130 485 417 87 
Novembet]| 105 104 156 128 461 396 108 
December 108 131 132 128 458 394 49 
1958 January 89 82 I5t 133 473 407 go 
| February 93 86 151 133 476 409 81 
| March 104 92 164 126 469 4094 94 
| April 108 97 189 126 464 399 73 
| May III 106 203 126 451 388 81 
June 105 102 124 127 440 380 54 
July 109 99 122 127 439 379 48 
August 116 102 go 129 436 377 67 
September) 121 100 152 133 433 375 64 
October 131 112 175 134 424 368 111 
November} 106 99 155 133 420 364 7 | 
December 116 135 163 134 425 368 77 
1959 January 93 85 155 138 454 392 71 
February 103 92 160 141 469 405 68 
March 115 97 282 141 491 422 69 
- April 128 | 107 238 145 499 429 76 
May 123,00 «112 180 144 485 418 66 
June 118 | I10 200 143 479 413 61 
July | | 116 143 501 430 a 
Unitas index for share prices; 1948= 100 
1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 
600 ry | ) - 600 
| | N 
500 + \ —— 
| | \ ai aoe ae ¥ 
400 / 400 
ae 
300 | | +4300 
| | 
200 | 200 
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Oy POHJOISMAIDEN YHDYSPANKKI 


AB NORDISKA FORENINGSBANKEN 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30st, 1959 


Liabilities in Finnish marks: 


Time Deposits . 
Sight Deposits . 
Bank of Finland . 


Monetary Institutions in Finland: 


Time Deposits . 

Sight Deposits . 
Foreign Correspondents: 

Nostro 

Loro om 
Payments in transit . 
Sundry Debts . : 
Interest and commission . 
Share Capital . 
Reserve Funds . 


Profit from previous years . 


Guarantees . 


§2 619 590 407 
22 919 220 III 


686 799 941 


I 092 564 219 
2 673 811 271 


§ 571 518 225 

755 847 980 
2 384 186 672 
3 444 455 205 
3 723 098 841 
3 700 000 C00 
3 O00 000 000 


104 932 940 





- 102 676 025 812 








29 213 868 427 


Assets in Finnish marks: 


Cash 


Monetary Institutions in Finland . 


Foreign Correspondents: 
Nostro 
Loro .. 
Foreign Bills 
Claims on the State 
Inland Bills . 
Loans . ed 
Current Accounts . 
Bonds 
Shares ; 
Bank Premises . 
Other Premises . 
Fixtures . i 
Payments in transit . 
Sundry Assets . 
Taxes . 
Salaries : 
Other expenses . 





2 831 763 779 
49 211 351 


4 421 369 400 
2 167 630 

44 721 132 

I 7OO 000 000 
38 983 162 016 
32 247 120 834 
7 038 591 734 
4 691 828 848 
805 306 516 

I 417 407 898 
34 680 700 
100 

2 079 009 120 
4755 549 154 
384 387 417 
699 307 716 
49° 440 467 





102 676 025 812 











Keskuskirjapaino - Helsinki 1959 
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